Mercury pollution ravages a Japanese village 


DEATH-FLOW FROM 


Perhaps it was inevitable that such a horror would 
strike in Japan first. A crowded and heavily in¬ 
dustrialized country with simple fishing villages 
wedged in between mammoth factories, Japan is 
desperately vulnerable to pollution in a way that 
luckier and larger countries have not been-so 
far. Where most of us have merely become con¬ 
cerned about pollution in recent years, the little 
fishing village of Minamata on the southern is¬ 
land of Kyushu has been ravaged by it. 

For nearly 20 years Minamata lived with its 
affliction in fear, shame and resignation, not even 
knowing at first what it was. Many died, others 
survived only with twisted limbs, blind, incoher¬ 
ent, unable to control their movements. By 1968, 
when it was finally admitted officially, the cause 
had long been suspected: industrial wastes dis¬ 
charged into Minamata Bay by the grant Chisso 
Corporation, a chemical company, contained 
mercury. Fish and shellfish picked up the mer¬ 
cury. And when the Minamatan fishermen caught 
the fish and shellfish and ate them as they had al- 
ways done, the mercury lodged in their bodies. 

Chisso still dumps effluents into Minamata 
Bay, though it claims to have switched to a safer 
process several years ago. So far, it denies all 
legal responsibility for the harm its pollution has 
caused. But a small band of Minamata citizens, in¬ 
cluding several mercury victims, have dared to 
take Chisso to court, despite the traditional Jap¬ 
anese attitude of respect for authority. In 1959 
the company quietly offered stricken families 
small compensatory payments and the challeng¬ 
ers now want these increased. They have also 
raised enough money to send two victims to the 
United Nations Environmental Conference open¬ 
ing next week in Stockholm. 

The Minamata tragedy has already received a 
great deal of attention in the Japanese press, 
but neither money nor publicity can do much for 
the dead (now listed at 52 ) or help to salvage 
the maimed. New victims continue to be found. 


Text and pictures by 
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A PIPE 



A crooked discharge pipe and a crip¬ 
pled hand grotesquely misshapen by 
mercury poisoning graphically symbolize 
the tragedy of the Japanese Fishing vil¬ 
lage of Minamata Mercury-laden efflu¬ 
ents from the Chisso chemical plant 
spewed into Minamata Say for more 
than 30 years. Local fishermen (left) 
caught and ate fish from the polluted 
water and fell victim. For years there 
was little government action either to 
ban fishing, help the stricken village 
or curb the company. Since 1966 the 
waste discharges from the plant have 
been officially declared mercury-free, 
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Sufferers are the young, 
the old and those not yet horn 


Tomiji Matsuda, 22, became ill with 
mercury poisoning in 1963, His fa¬ 
ther and sister died of it. Tomiji is 
a baseball fan and often tries to 
bat pebbles in his yard. He is blind. 


Advancing capriciously, striking one family 
member and sparing another, the ' Mina¬ 
mata disease 1 ' has left behind it a pattern 
of death and of life sustained only by cour¬ 
age, So far only 181 victims have been 
officially designated as sick. Most of them 
are among the village's 3,500 inhabitants. 
But a recent survey has revealed symp¬ 
toms of mercury poisoning in almost 900 
people living in the area affected by Chls- 
so'spollution. Fishermen once proud of their 
craft have been reduced to helplessness 
Wives have become bedridden and prey to 
chronic convulsions. The most pathetic vie- 
tims are the children, doomed like the ones 
on these pages to live out their lives as 
human vegetables, misshapen, retarded, 
sometimes blind Though the mercury pol¬ 
lution of Minamata Bay has been halted, re¬ 
sidual poisoning may affect unborn children. 
Even outwardly healthy young women with 
victims in their families are renouncing mar¬ 
riage forfear of producing deformed babies. 



Mat-maker Yahei Ikeda became 
bedridden six years ago and is of¬ 
ficially "verified 11 as a mercury vic¬ 
tim, His wife NatSue, here strug¬ 
gling to raise him, is verified too. 


Jitsuko Tanaka, a bright, sensitive 
child, was stricken at age 2 with 
mercury poisoning, Now 18, Jitsu¬ 
ko can neither walk nor talk, and 
her limbs have tost all feeling. 
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Victims carry 
their fight 
to Chisso’s gates 




Anti-Chisso militants have found 
support among radical students, 
Here villagers and students march i 
on a Chisso plant near Tokyo. 


A nti-Chisso protestors are waging their war on 
several fronts: in the courts, in government 
i offices, in the streets and at the gates of 
Chisso plants, where militant mercury victims are 
trying to force the company into direct negotia¬ 
tions The company's ploy has been a blend of 
smooth public relations and iron-fisted counterat¬ 
tacks, When demonstrators staged a sit-in at cor¬ 
porate headquarters in Tokyo, they were thrown 
out by tough workers sent in from another Chisso 
factory nearby. When they marched to the factory 
to complain, they were beaten up. 

Meanwhile in the courts, a $4.6 million damage 
suit has been dragging on for three years, Chisso in¬ 
sists that past agreements with the victims regard¬ 
ing indemnities release the company from further 
obligations. Against this argument the 45 plaintiffs 
have made little headway, despite evidence that 
Chisso prevented a medical school team from sam¬ 
pling its effluents, and continued pumping mercury¬ 
laden waste into the bay for years after one of its 
own company doctors warned that the liquid was 
poisonous. 

One of the problems the protestors face, iron¬ 
ically. is lack of support from their fellow towns¬ 
people, many of whom-inciuding a number of mer¬ 
cury victims—work for Chisso. As in any one-com¬ 
pany town, most Minamatans see their own welfare 
as dependent on Chisso's. To them, any kind of ac¬ 
tion against the company is just asking for trouble. 


His arm thrust through the gates of the To¬ 
kyo Chisso plant, one-time fisherman Yaki- 
haru Sato demonstrates for higher repara¬ 
tions A mercury victim and now a low-paid 
Chisso employee, Sato may be risking his job 
by taking his stand against the company. 










Fearful of harassment by demon¬ 
strators, Chisso has fortified its 
Tokyo main office with iron bar¬ 
ricades and guards [above). In an 
attempt to mollify the victims’ fam¬ 
ilies, Chisso’s acting president 
Kenichi Shimada (left) made a trip 
to Minamata. Kneeling on a tafa- 
rni, Shimada spoke humbly to a 
group of villagers, prayed at the 
shrine of dead victims, and signed 
a "sincerity ' paper expressing his 
regrets It was made dear, though, 
that the document did not consti¬ 
tute admission of legal responsi¬ 
bility. Shimada was embarrassed 
later to learn that his predeces¬ 
sor at Chisso had gone through 
the same ritual a few years ago, 
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This is Tomoko Uemura. She was maimed 
by mercury poisoning in her mother's womb. 
Blind, speechless, crippled and deformed 
since birth, she must be bathed, fed and 
cared for like an infant. She is now■17. 




